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appear as an error tomorrow. Yet we may face the future with con-
fidence because we fill the gaps of our knowledge not with re-
ligious dreams or philosophical speculations but with scientific
facts. And when we make use of working hypotheses, as we have
to do all the time, we know that they are assumptions and we are
ready to discard them whenever new facts warrant it.

Valuations and interpretations of scientific facts will undoubt-
edly change in the course of time. Factors that seem essential to-
day may be considered secondary tomorrow. It may be found that
the constitutional element is more important in the genesis of
tuberculosis than the bacillus, but nevertheless the fact will re-
main that there is no tuberculosis without bacilli.

Our present theory of disease is still very primitive and new
theories will certainly be elaborated in the course of time. We shall
have new perspectives once we know more about the structure of
matter, the physicochemistry of organic life and the nature of the
nervous impulse, but whatever theory will be developed, it will
make use of our present scientific facts.

The religious interpretation of disease is a dream; the philo-
sophical interpretation is a painting that you relegate to the attic
when you weary of it. But the scientific interpretation is a building
of which every stone can be used for further construction.

Young as medical science is, it permits us to be very optimistic
as to the future. And the ultimate goal of medicine, the eradication
of disease, distant as it may be, is no longer Utopian.
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